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I.—THE PALESTINE MANDATE. 


ECENT events in Palestine have brought the question of the 
R Mandate to the fore. It may, therefore, be of interest to 
trace the early history of the Mandate and to show the 
circumstances in which it was undertaken. ‘The origins of the Palestine 
Mandate are to be found in the history of the movement for the 
establishment of a Jewish National Home, with which policy it is so 
inextricably mingled. Though the Zionist Organisation was founded 
by Herzl in 1897, and had pressed forward a policy of Jewish coloniza- 
tion in Palestine, no definite policy for the establishment of a national 
home was contemplated, or was indeed possible, until the outbreak 
of the Great War. 

With the entry of Turkey on the side of the Central Powers the 
whole problem of the future of the jerry-built Ottoman Empire came 
upon the board and was at once an item of practical policy. What 
was to become of Palestine? What was to become of the outlying 
Arab regions of Syria, Mesopotamia and the Hejaz? These questions 
exercised the minds of Allied statesmen from an early date in the 
history of the war. 

Although Mr. Balfour had been interested in Zionism, as a result 
of conversations with the great Zionist, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, as 
early as 1910, the first proposal for the establishment of a Jewish 
National Home was made by Sir Herbert Samuel, who presented a 
memorandum to the Cabinet on this subject in 1915. But in the 
matter of Palestine there were other interests besides those of Zionism 
to be considered, and Great Britain was not free to act alone. 

Apart from religious questions connected with the Holy Places, 
with which France, Italy and Russia were all more closely concerned 
than Great Britain, France had political and economic interests in 
Palestine, where she had a traditional claim to a special position. The 
future of Palestine played an important part in the negotiations 
between the Allied Powers with regard to the future of the Turkish 
dominions in Asia in the spring of 1916. Among the results of these 
negotiations was an agreement—commonly known as the “ Sykes- 
Picot Agreement ’—between Great Britain and France, by which 
Palestine was to be placed at the close of the war under an international 
administration, in which it was plainly assumed that France would 
play an important part. But as the situation developed it came to be 
realised that the Jewish claim was deserving of serious consideration, 
and that the Sykes-Picot Agreement could not be regarded as the last 
word on the subject of the future of the country. In February, 1917, 
Sir Mark Sykes, who had represented Great Britain in the negotiations 
leading up to the Agreement which bears his name, entered into close 
relations with Dr. Weizmann. This was the starting-point of an 
exchange of views between the Zionist Organisation and the British 
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Government, which continued for a number of months and culminated, 
on November 2nd, 1917, in the Declaration, embodied in a letter 
addressed to the Zionist Organisation (through the medium of 
Lord Rothschild) by Mr. Balfour, as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that the British Government favoured the establishment of a 
Jewish National Home in Palestine and would use their best endeavours 
to achieve this object in circumstances which should not “‘ prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities.” 
Thus the Balfour Declaration contained a twofold obligation—to the 
Jewish people on the one hand, and to the Arab population of Palestine 
on the other. 

This action on the part of the British Government was not taken 
without the concurrence of its Allies. As early as June, 1917, the 
French Government, with which the Zionists had been in contact, 
came forward with a public expression of sympathy with Zionist 
aims, and soon after the Declaration was published the French 
Government issued a statement, dated February 9th, 1918, to the 
effect that there was a complete understanding on this subject between 
Great Britain and France. Italy had also been consulted and in 
May, 1918 the Italian Ambassador in London intimated, on behalf 
of his Government, that Italy was in full accord with the policy of the 
Declaration. The United States not having declared War on Turkey, 
it was not possible for the Declaration to be formally endorsed by the 
American Government, but President Wilson, who had left no doubt 
as to his sympathy with the Zionist claims and his desire that they 
should receive satisfaction, allowed publicity to be given in August, 
1918 to a letter in which he approved of the Balfour Declaration, and 
welcomed the progress of the Zionist movement in the United States 
and in the Allied countries. 

The Declaration did no more, strictly speaking, than pledge Great 
Britain to facilitate the establishment in Palestine of a Jewish National 
Home. It did not state, nor did it necessarily imply, that Great 
Britain would be responsible for the administration of Palestine after 
the war, and it did not in itself rule out the condominium contemplated 
by the Agreement of 1916. The close of the war, however, found 
Palestine occupied by a British Army, and it became clear that Great 
Britain herself would have to undertake the responsiblity for carrying 
out the Balfour Declaration. The problem was, in what way should 
this be done? ‘The British Government had, in common with its 
Allies, eschewed any desire for territorial aggrandisement, so that 
annexation was out of the question; as a form of government con- 
dominium was felt to be decidedly clumsy and unsatisfactory. 50 
the matter stood at the opening of the Peace Conference in 1919. 

It was the ingenious brain of General Smuts which evolved the 
idea of the Mandate System, a system which, at one and the same time, 
reconciled the principle of ‘‘ no annexations ” with the policy of taking 
their colonies away from the ex-enemy States. These former colonial 
possessions were to be administered by certain of the Allied Powers 
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in the name of the League of Nations as a “ sacred trust ’’ and an act 
of guardianship. The “A’’ Mandates—which included Palestine 
and Transjordan, Syria and Irak—are described in Article 22 of the 
Covenant as having “reached a stage of development where their 
existence as independent nations can be provisionally recognised, 
subject to the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a 
Mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone. The 
wishes of these communities must be a principal consideration in the 
selection of the Mandatory.” 

At the Paris Peace Conference the Zionist case was presented to 
the Council of Ten on February 27th, 1919, by Dr. Weizmann and 
Mr. Sokolow, representing the Zionist Organisation and the Jewish 
population of Palestine. They were sympathetically beard, but the 
Peace Conference was pre-occupied with problems nearer home, and 
it was not until the meeting of the Supreme Council of the Allies at 
San Remo in April, 1920, that it was definitely decided that the Mandate 
for Palestine should be conferred on Britain, and that the Mandatory 
Power should be itself responsible for giving effect to the Balfour 
Declaration. 

In the meantime, a beginning had been made with the drafting of 
the terms of the Mandate. A first draft had been sketched out in the 
middle of 1919. After prolonged discussions, in the course of which the 
Zionist Organisation had suitable opportunities of expressing its 
views, an amended draft was submitted by the British Government 
to the Council of the League of Nations in December, 1920. It had 
been hoped that the Council would take immediate action on the 
draft, but unexpected delays intervened. On several occasions the 
consideration of the draft Mandate for Palestine figured on the agenda 
of the Council, only to be postponed till the difficulties which had 
arisen should have been finally adjusted. Among these difficulties 
were the intervention of the United States, which insisted on the 
provision of safeguards for American interests in Palestine, and the 
development of acrimonious controversies as to the composition and 
functions of the International Commission to which it was proposed 
to refer certain questions relating to the Holy Places. The situation 
was further complicated by the fact that it was felt to be undesirable 
that the Mandate for Palestine should be confirmed in advance of the 
French Mandate for Syria, while the Syrian Mandate, on the other 
hand, was the subject of certain differences of opinion between France 
and Italy. The result was that the terms of the Mandate were not 
confirmed by the Council of the League until its meeting in London 
in July, 1922. 

T he Mandate, a document of 28 Articles, included certain salient 
points. By Article 2, the Mandatory was made responsible for 
“Placing the country under such administrative and economic 
conditions as would secure the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home,” and was at the same time made responsible for safeguarding 
thecivil and religious rights of all the inhabitants, irrespective of race 
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or creed. Article 4 recognized the establishment of a Jewish Agency, 
‘* for the purpose of advising and co-operating with the Administration 
of Palestine in such economic, social and other matters as may affect 
the establishment of the Jewish National Home,” and also recognized 
the Zionist Organisation as that Agency, “‘ so long as its organisation 
and constitution are, in the opinion of the Mandatory, appropriate.” 
The Agency was charged by the same Article with securing, in con- 
sultation with the British Government, “‘ the co-operation of all Jews 
who are willing to assist in the establishment of a Jewish National 
Home.” The Palestine Administration is pledged under Article 6 to 
facilitate Jewish immigration, “‘ while ensuring that the rights and 
position of other sections of the population are not prejudiced.” 

With regard to the Holy Places, by Articles 13 and 14 of the 
Mandate the Mandatory Power assumes all responsibility in this 
connection, and is responsible solely to the League of Nations ; 
provision is also made for the appointment of a commission “ to 
study, define and determine the rights and claims relating to the 
different communities in Palestine.” 

When the terms of the Mandate became public there was con- 
siderable opposition on the part of the Arabs of Palestine, who 
complained bitterly that it formed a breach of the promises made 
by Sir Henry Macmahon to the Grand Sherif of Mecca in 1915, and 
that they, the Palestinian Arabs, were about to be subordinated in 
population, language and culture to the Jews. His Majesty's 
Government, therefore, issued a Memorandum(') in June, 1922, 4 
month before the Council of the League finally confirmed the Mandate, 
embodying a statement of British policy in Palestine. It was pointed 
out that Palestine, west of the Jordan, had been expressly excluded 
from Sir Henry Macmahon’s promises, but that in any case no 
subordination of the Arab population was contemplated. Attention 
was drawn to the fact that the Balfour Declaration did not contemplate 
‘ that Palestine as a whole should be converted into a Jewish National 
Home, but that such a Home should be founded in Palestine.” 

The British Government and the Palestine Administration have, 
however, been unfortunate in the lack of co-operation which they 
have been able to secure from the Arabs in the government of the 
country. In 1923 the Duke of Devonshire, then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, made public the efforts which had been made to 
obtain closer association of the Arab community with the 
administration of Palestine.(?) Three successive proposals had beet 
made :— 

(1) The establishment of a Legislative Council on which Arabs 
would have been represented by ten elected Members ; 

(2) The reconstruction of the Advisory Council so as to secure 
effective Arab representation ; and 





(1) British White Paper. 1922. Cmd. 1700. 
(2) British White Paper. 1923. Cmd. 1989. 
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(3) The recognition of an Arab Agency with functions similar 
to those assigned the Jewish Agency under the terms of the 
Mandate. 

The White Paper concludes, ‘“‘ Towards all these proposals the 
Arabs have adopted the same attitude—refusal to co-operate. His 
Majesty's Government have been reluctantly driven to the conclusion 
that further efforts on similar lines would be useless and they have 
accordingly decided not to repeat the attempt.”’ 

In the summer of 1922 agreement had been reached between 
Great Britain and the United States as to the terms of a convention 
safeguarding American interests in Palestine, and on the eve of the 
meeting of the Council at which the Mandate was confirmed a 
resolution in favour of the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people was unanimously adopted by both Houses 
of the United States Congress. 

Though the Council of the League of Nations, as already stated, 
confirmed the terms of the Mandate in July, 1922, it did so with the 
reservation that the Mandate was not to be deemed to have come 
into force until France and Italy had composed their differences 
with reference to Syria. This condition having been fulfilled, the 
Mandates for Syria and Palestine came simultaneously into force on 
September 29th, 1923. It still remained for the international status 
of Palestine to be finally regularised by the conclusion of peace 
between Great Britain and Turkey. Article 16 of the Treaty of 
Lausanne provides that Turkey renounces all rights over the 
territories situated outside the new frontiers laid down in the Treaty, 
the future of these territories (including Palestine) being left to be 
settled by the parties concerned. The Treaty of Lausanne was signed 
on July 24th, 1923, and came into force on August 6th, 1924. The 
Anglo-American Convention relative to Palestine, to which reference 
has been made, was signed in London on December 3rd, 1924, and 
ratified on December 3rd, 1925. The Convention incorporates the 
text of the Mandate for Palestine, and provides (inter alia) that the 
United States shall receive a copy of the Annual Report to be made 
by the Mandatory Power to the Council of the League of Nations. 





ANNEXE 1. 


THE BALFOUR DECLARATION. 
(Embodied in a letter from Mr. Balfour to Lord Rothschild, November 2, 1917.) 


“His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their best 
endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being clearly under- 
stood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious 
nights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights and 
Political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” 
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ANNEXE 2. 
SELECTED ARTICLES OF THE MANDATE. 
(Confirmed by the Council of the League of Nations, July, 1922.) 


PREAMBLE— WHEREAS the Principal Allied Powers have also agreed that 
the Mandatory should be responsible for putting into effect the Declaration 
originally made on November 2nd, 1917, by the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty, and adopted by the said Powers, in favour of the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, it being clearly understood 
that nothing should be done which might prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 


Confirming the said Mandate, defines its terms as follows : 
ARTICLE 2. 


The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing the country under such 
political, administrative and economic conditions as will secure the establish- 
ment of the Jewish national home, as laid down in the preamble, and the 
development of self-governing institutions, and also for safeguarding the civil 
and religious rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and 
religion. 

ARTICLE 3. 
The Mandatory shall, so far as circumstances permit, encourage local 


autonomy. 
ARTICLE 4. 


An appropriate Jewish Agency shall be recognised as a public body for the 
purpose of advising and co-operating with the Administration of Palestine in 
such economic, social and other matters as may effect the establishment of 
the Jewish national home and the interests of the Jewish population in 
Palestine, and, subject always to the control of the Administration, to assist 
and take part in the development of the country. 

The Zionist Organisation, so long as its organisation and constitution are 
in the opinion of the Mandatory appropriate, shall be recognised as such 
agency. It shall take steps in consultation with His Britannic Majesty's 
Government to secure the co-operation of all Jews who are willing to assist in 
the establishment of the Jewish national home. 


ARTICLE 6. 


The Administration of Palestine, while ensuring that the rights and 
position of other sections of the population are not prejudiced, shall facilitate 
Jewish immigration under suitable conditions and shall encourage, in co- 
operation with the Jewish Agency referred to in Article 4, close settlement by 
Jews on the land, including State lands and waste lands not required for 
public purposes. 

ARTICLE 13. 


All responsibility in connection with the Holy Places and religious 
buildings or sites in Palestine, including that of preserving existing rights, of 
securing free access to the Holy Places, religious buildings and sites, and the 
free exercise of worship, while ensuring the requirements of public order and 
decorum, is assumed by the Mandatory, who will be responsible solely to the 
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League of Nations in all matters connected herewith, provided that nothing in 
this Article shall prevent the Mandatory from entering into such arrangement 
as he may deem reasonable with the Administration for the purpose of carrying 
the provisions of this Article into effect ; and provided also that nothing in 
this Mandate shall be construed as conferring upon the Mandatory authority 
to interfere with the fabric or the management of pure Moslem sacred shrines, 
the immunities of which are guaranteed. 


ARTICLE 14. 


A special Commission shall be appointed by the Mandatory to study and 
define the rights and claims in connection with the Holy Places and the rights 
and claims relating to the different religious communities in Palestine. The 
method of nomination, the composition, and the functions of this Commission 
shall be submitted to the Council of the League for its approval, and the 
Commission shall not be appointed or enter upon its functions without the 
approval of the Council. 

ARTICLE 15. 


The Mandatory shall see that complete freedom of conscience and the free 
exercise of all forms of worship, subject only to the maintenance of public 
order and morals, is ensured to all. No discrimination of any kind shall be 
made between the inhabitants of Palestine on the ground of race, religion 
or language. No person shall be excluded from Palestine on the sole ground 
of his religious belief. 

The right of each community to maintain its own schools for the education 
of its own members in its own language, while conforming to such educational 
requirements of a general nature as the Administration may impose, shall 
not be denied or impaired. 

ARTICLE 16. 

The Mandatory shall be responsible for exercising such supervision over 
religious or eleemosynary bodies of all faiths in Palestine as may be required 
lor the maintenance of public order and good government. Subject to such 
supervision no measures shall be taken in Palestine to obstruct or interfere 
with the enterprise of such bodies or to discriminate against any representative 
or member of them on the ground of his religion or nationality. 


ANNEXE 3. 
THE CHURCHILL MEMORANDUM, June 3, 1922. 


PREAMBLE—The Secretary of State for the Colonies has given renewed 
consideration to the existing political situation in Palestine, with a very 
earnest desire to arrive at a settlement of the outstanding questions which have 
given rise to uncertainty and unrest among certain sections of the population. 
After consultation with the High Commissioner for Palestine the following 
statement has been drawn up. It summarises the essential parts of the 
correspondence that has already taken place between the Secretary of State 
and a Delegation from the Moslem-Christian Society of Palestine, which has 
been for some time in England, and it states the further conclusions which 
lave since been reached. 

_ The tension which has prevailed from time to time in Palestine is mainly 
due to apprehensions which are entertained by sections of the Arab and of the 
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Jewish population. These apprehensions, so far as the Arabs are concerned, 
are partly based upon the exaggerated interpretations of the meaning of the 
Declaration favouring the establishment of the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine, made on behalf of His Majesty's Government on November 2nd, 
1917. Unauthorised statements have been made to the effect that the 
purpose in view is to create a wholly Jewish Palestine. Phrases have been 
used such as that Palestine is to become “ as Jewish as England is English.” 
His Majesty’s Government regard any such expectation as impracticable and 
have no such aim in view. Nor have they at any time contemplated, as 
appears to be feared by the Arab Delegation, the disappearance or the 
subordination of the Arab population, language or culture in Palestine. They 
would draw attention to the fact that the terms of the Declaration referred 
to do not contemplate that Palestine as a whole should be converted into a 
Jewish National Home, but that such a Home should be founded in Palestine. 
In this connection it has been observed with satisfaction that at the meeting 
of the Zionist Congress, the supreme governing body of the Zionist Organisa- 
tion, held in Carlsbad in September, 1921, a resolution was passed expressing 
as the official statement of Zionist aims “the determination of the Jewish 
people to live with the Arab people on terms of unity and mutual respect, and 
together with them to make the common home into a flourishing community, 
the upbuilding of which may assure to each of its peoples an undisturbed 
national development.” 

It is also necessary to point out that the Zionist Commission in Palestine, 
now termed the Palestine Zionist Executive, has not desired to possess 
and does not possess, any share in the general administration of the country. 
Nor does the special position assigned to the Zionist Organisation in Article 4 
of the Draft Mandate for Palestine imply any such functions, That special 
position relates to the measures to be taken in Palestine affecting the Jewish 
population and contemplates that the Organisation may assist in the general 
development of the country, but does not entitle it to share in any degree 
in its government. 

Further, it is contemplated that the status of all citizens of Palestine in 
the eyes of the law shall be Palestinian, and it has never been intended that 
they, or any section of them, should possess any other juridical status. 

So far as the Jewish population of Palestine are concerned, it appears 
that some among them are apprehensive that His Majesty’s Government may 
depart from the policy embodied in the Declaration of 1917. It is necessary, 
therefore, once more to affirm that these fears are unfounded, and that the 
Declaration re-affirmed by the Conference of the principal Allied Powers at 
San Remo and again in the Treaty of Sevres is not susceptible of change. 

During the last two or three generations the Jews have re-created in 
Palestine a community now numbering 80,000, of whom about one-fourth are 
farmers or workers on the land. The community has its own political organs: 
an elected assembly for the direction of its domestic concerns ; elected councils 
in the towns and an organisation for the control of its schools. It has !"s 
elected Chief Rabbinate and Rabbinical Council for the direction of its religiows 
affairs. Its business is conducted in Hebrew as a vernacular language, and 4 
Hebrew press serves its needs. It has its distinctive intellectual life and 
displays considerable economic activity. This community, then, with its tow" 
and country population, its political, religious and social organisations, ''s 
own language, its own customs, its own life, has in fact, * national ’’ character- 
istics. When it is asked what is meant by the development of the Jews! 
National Home in Palestine, it may be answered that it is not the impositio! 
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of a Jewish nationality upon the inhabitants of Palestine as a whole, but the 
further development of the existing Jewish community, with the assistance 
of Jews in other parts of the world, in order that it may become a centre in 
which the Jewish people as a whole may take, on grounds of religion and race, 
an interest and a pride. But in order that this community should have 
the best prospect of free development and provide a full opportunity for the 
Jewish people to display its capacities, it is essential that it should know that 
it is in Palestine by right and not on sufferance. That is the reason why it 
is necessary that the existence of a Jewish National Home in Palestine should 
be internationally guaranteed, and that it should be formally recognised to rest 
upon ancient historic connection. 

This, then, is the interpretation which His Majesty’s Government place 
upon the Declaration of 1917, and, so understood, the Secretary of State is 
of opinion that it does not imply anything which need cause either alarm to 
the Arab population of Palestine or disappointment to the Jews. 

For the fulfilment of this policy it is necessary that the Jewish community 
in Palestine should be able to increase its numbers by immigration. This 
immigration cannot be so great in volume as to exceed whatever may be the 
economic capacity of the country at the time to absorb new arrivals. It is 
essential to ensure that the immigrants should not be a burden upon the 
people of Palestine as a whole, and that they should not deprive any section 
of the present population of their employment. Hitherto the immigration 
has fulfilled these conditions. The number of immigrants since the British 
occupation has been about 25,000. 

It is necessary also to ensure that persons who are politically undesirable 
are excluded from Palestine, and every precaution has been and will be taken 
by the Administration to that end. 

it is intended that a special committee should be established in Palestine, 
consisting entirely of members of the new Legislative Council elected by the 
people, to confer with the Administration upon matters relating to the 
regulation of immigration. Should any difference of opinion arise between 
this committee and the Administration, the matter will be referred to 
His Majesty’s Government, who will give it special consideration. In addition, 
under Article 81 of the draft Palestine Order in Council, any religious com- 
munity or considerable section of the population of Palestine will have a 
general right to appeal, through the High Commissioner and the Secretary of 
State, to the League of Nations on any matter on which they may consider 
that the terms of the Mandate are not being fulfilled by the Government of 
Palestine. 

With reference to the Constitution which it is now intended to establish in 
Palestine, the draft of which has already been published, it is desirable to make 
certain points clear. In the first place it is not the case, as has been represented 
by the Arab Delegation, that during the war His Majesty’s Government gave 
an undertaking that an independent national government should at once be 
established in Palestine. This representation mainly rests upon a letter 
dated the 25th October, 1915, from Sir Henry McMahon, then His Majesty’s 
High Commissioner in Egypt, to the Sherif of Mecca, now King Hussein of the 
Kingdom of the Hejaz. That letter is quoted as conveying the promise to the 
Sherif of Mecca to recognise and support the independence of the Arabs within 
the territories proposed by him. But this promise was given subject to a 
reservation made in the same letter, which excluded from its scope, among 
other territories, the portions of Syria lying to the west of the district of 


Vamascus. This reservation has always been regarded by His Majesty’s 
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Government as covering the vilayet of Beirut and the independent Sanjak 
of Jerusalem. The whole of Palestine west of the Jordan was thus excluded 
from Sir H. MeMahon’s pledge. 

Nevertheless, it is the intention of His Majesty’s Government to foster 
the establishment of a full measure of self-government in Palestine. But 
they are of opinion that, in the special circumstances of that country, this 
should be accomplished by gradual stages and not suddenly. The first step 
was taken when, on the institution of a civil Administration, the nominated 
Advisory Council which now exists was established. It was stated at the 
time by the High Commissioner that this was the first step in the development 
of self-governing institutions, and it is now proposed to take a second step 
by the establishment of a Legislative Council containing a large proportion 
of members, elected on a wide franchise. It was proposed in the published 
draft that three of the members of this Council should be non-official persons 
nominated by the High Commissioner, but representations having been made 
in opposition to this provision, based on cogent considerations, the Secretary 
of State is prepared to omit it. The Legislative Council would then consist 
of the High Commissioner as President and twelve elected and ten official 
members. The Secretary of State is of opinion that before a further measure 
of self-government is extended to Palestine and the Assembly placed in 
control over the Executive, it would be wise to allow some time to elapse. 
During this period the institutions of the country will have become well- 
established, its financial credit will be based on firm foundations, and the 
Palestinian officials will have been enabled to gain experience of sound methods 
of government. After a few years the situation will again be reviewed, and 
if the experience of the working of the Constitution now to be established so 
warranted, a larger share of authority would then be extended to the elected 
representatives of the people. 

The Secretary of State would point out that already the present Adminis- 
tration has transferred to a Supreme Council elected by the Moslem community 
of Palestine the entire control of Moslem religious endowments (Wakfs) and 
of the Moslem religious courts. To this Council the Administration has also 
voluntarily restored considerable revenues derived from ancient endowments 
which had been sequestrated by the Turkish Government. The Education 
Department is also advised by a committee representative of all sections of the 
population, and the Department of Commerce and Industry has the beneiit 
of the co-operation of the Chambers of Commerce which have been established 
in the principal centres. It is the intention of the Administration to associate 
in an increased degree similar representative committees with the various 
Departments of the Government. 

The Secretary of State believes that a policy upon these lines, coupled with 
the maintenance of the fullest religious liberty in Palestine and with scrupulous 
regard for the rights of each community with reference to its Holy Places 
cannot but commend itself to the various sections of the population, and that 
upon this basis may be built up that spirit of co-operation upon which the 
future progress and prosperity of the Holy Land must largely depend. 
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IIl.— CHRONOLOGY. 


Afghanistan. 


September 12th.—News reached India that a rising of Achakzai tribesmen 
in the south had begun against Habibullah. 

September 16th.—News reached India that Kandahar had been occupied 
without fighting by a Durani lashkar, which was believed to be operating in 
support of Nadir Khan. 

September 17th.—It was reported that a large force of Habibullah’s 
supporters was marching on Jelalabad. 

September 18th.—Nadir Khan’s brother, Mohamed Hashim Khan, was 
defeated by Habibullah’s forces near Jagdalak and crossed the frontier into 
India. The Ameer’s advance guard was reported to have nearly reached 
Jelalabad. In the Southern Province a good deal of fighting took place, 
and Mohamed Sadik was reported to have occupied the Altimur Pass. 

September 22nd.—The Duranis who captured Kandahar were reported 
to have appealed to Nadir Khan for help in an attack on Kabul. The 
Shinwaris were also understood to be ready to throw in their lot with Nadir 
Khan. Habibullah was stated to be extremely short of provisions and funds. 


Australia. 


September 12th.—The Premier informed the House of Representatives 
that the Governor-General had granted his request for a dissolution. 
September 20th.—Signature of Optional Clause. (See League of Nations.) 


Austria. 


September 20th.—The leader of the Heimwehr of Upper Silesia gave a 
public assurance that the reform of the Constitution except by Parliamentary 
means was not contemplated. 

The Cabinet decided unanimously to introduce a measure embodying 
important amendments to the Constitution at the next session of the Assembly. 

September 21st.—A mass meeting of the Peasant League passed a resolution 
expressing full confidence in the Government. 

The Social Democrats announced that they were willing to take part 
r a sincere reform of the Constitution which did not create unequal rights ; 

so to join in a general internal disarmament. 


Belgium. 


September 16th.—Report re murder of priests in Hupeh Province. (See 
China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 
September 24th.—It was announced that the evacuation of the second 


Rhineland Zone by Belgian troops would be completed by November 25th, 
1929, 


Bolivia. 
September 19th.—Official statement by Paraguayan Government re Chaco 
dispute. (See Paraguay.) 


A new Cabinet was formed, with Senor Don Fabian Vaca Chavez as 
Foreign Minister. 
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Bulgaria. 

September 20th.—News reached Sofia that a foreign agent of the Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organisation named Badjaroff had been murdered at Varna 
by partisans of Mihailoff. 

September 23rd.—Re-opening of Pirot negotiations. (See Yugoslavia.) 


Canada. 

September 18th.—In a speech at Winnipeg Mr. Amery referred to the 
Near East, and said that Great Britain would continue to fulfil all the 
objectives of her Mandates, together with the responsibilities they entailed. 

September 19th.—The Master of the motor vessel Shawnee stated that he 
had been fired upon without warning and damaged by a U.S. coastguard 
cutter when 26 miles off the New York coast on September 13th. 

September 20th.—Signature of Optional Clause. (See League of Nations.) 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS, 


September 21st.—Communist riots took place at Shanghai directed against 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang. 


Chiang Kai-shek, and to be marching south with a view to joining Kwangsi 
for an attack on Canton. (He had been stationed at Ichang on the Upper 
Yangtze for some months.) According to Japanese reports several of Feng 


Yu-hsiang’s generals were joining the revolt and a brigade of his troops 
was actually on the march south from Shensi, but this was denied by Nanking. 
(Chang Fat-kwai’s troops, the ‘ Ironsides,”’ carried out the coup d’état at 
Canton in October, 1927, at the instigation of Wang Ching-wei.) 

September 23rd.—Chang Fat-kwai’s troops were reported to have fired ou 
and damaged a steamer transporting Nationalist troops from Hankow to 
Ichang. 

The Government was stated to be endeavouring to sell about £7 millions 
of Reorganisation Disbandment bonds for the purpose of raising funds for 
the operations against Chang Fat-kwai. 

A circular telegram was issued by Chang attacking the negotiations wit! 
foreign countries carried out by the Foreign Minister, denouncing the 
Disbandment Loan, and accusing Chiang Kai-shek of not disbanding lis 
own troops. He said his aim was to “ reorganise”’ the Kuomintang an! 
the Government, and to replace Kai-shek by a Left-Wing Government 
headed by Wang Ching-wei (ex-Chairman of the Kuomintang). 

Chiang Kai-shek, in a speech at Nanking, said that he intended to 
continue to serve the Party and the Government until the end of his lil 
and promised that the revolt of the Reorganisation Party would be crushed 
within a month. 

September 24th—News reached Hankow that Chang Fat-kwai'’s troo 
had captured about 5,000 Nationalist troops near Ichang, after bombarding 
three troop steamers on the river on September 19th. 

The North China News published a telegram dated September 17th, from 
Chang Fat-kwai to Kai-shek declaring that the third Plenary Session 0! 
the Kuomintang was illegal, denouncing the Dictatorship of Kai-shek, an’ 
taxing him of having no definite policy regarding the Russian questiou 
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Chang made three demands: The calling of a new session of the Kuomintang ; 
the expulsion of corrupt officials; and the restoration of Wang Ching-wei 
as leader of the Party. 


ExTERNAL AFFAIRS: RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 

September 12th.—Further fighting was reported from Pogranichnaia, but 
the attacks on Manchuli were stated to have ceased on the previous morning, 
after being repulsed by the Chinese. 

The National Government addressed another Note to the U.S. Government 
asking for a renewal of the discussions for the abolition of extra-territoriality. 

September 13th.—It was announced that the Government had informed 
the Soviet Government (through the German Foreign Office), that it would 
hold the latter responsible for loss of lives and property in the border districts 
of Manchuria, and had also pointed out the futility of its propaganda 
concerning alleged ill-treatment of Soviet citizens in China, which had no 
foundation whatever. With the exception of Soviet agitators arrested in 
Manchuria all Soviet subjects throughout China were absolutely free and 
enjoying the protection of the Chinese Government. 

September 14th—News reached Peking that pirates had attacked the 
Norwegian steamer Botnia at Haichow and seized the captain and four other 
oficers, whom they were holding for ransom. 

Decision of League Assembly re Chinese resolution as to inapplicable 
treaties. (See League of Nations.) 

According to the Tass Agency, the Government’s Note to Moscow of 
September 11th in substance rejected the Soviet amendments, especially the 
proposal to appoint a Soviet manager and assistant manager of the C.E.R. 

September 15th—Report of Soviet Government’s reprisals on Chinese 
subjects. (See U.S.S.R.) 

It was learnt that instructions had been sent to Dr. Wang Chung-hu, 
the delegate at Geneva, to proceed to Berlin and endeavour to arrive at a 
vettlement with the Soviet Government. 

September 16th.—It was announced by the Foreign Ministry that in the 
event of the Governments concerned declining to accede to the National 
Government’s request for the abrogation of extra-territorial privileges it 
intended to issue a multi-lateral declaration proclaiming the abolition of 
extra-territoriality. 

News reached Ichang that three Belgian priests had been murdered at a 
village in Hupeh, probably by bandits. 

September 17th.—Reply of Soviet Government to Notes of September 9th 
and 13th. (See U.SS.R.) 

September 18th.—The Foreign Minister protested, through the German 
tovernment, against the action of the Soviet Government in arresting 1,000 
Chinese as a reprisal for alleged offences committed by the Chinese authorities, 
and demanded the immediate release of the prisoners. 

Rejection by Soviet of Chinese proposal re railway dispute. (See U.S.S.R.) 

It was officially reported that the financial returns of the C.E.R. had 
shown considerable increases since the Chinese assumption of control. 

_ A Treaty of Industry, Commerce and Navigation with Poland was signed 
in Nanking, and it was stated that the Polish Government had agreed to 
elinquish its extra-territorial privileges. 

The Ministry of Finance issued a statement outlining arrangements by 
which the interest and arrears would be paid on the principal loans secured 
on the Salt Gabelle. The plan provided for the regular annual payment 
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ordered by the Government on 26th September, 1928, and also for the 
clearing up of the arrears of the Anglo-French and Crisp Loans, and of the 
Hukuang Loan, in so far as this was a charge on the Salt Revenue. 

September 19th.—Reports re withdrawal of Soviet forces and attacks by 
White Guards, ete. (See U.S.S.R.) ; 

September 20th.—-News reached Shanghai that the captain of the Botnia 
had escaped from the pirates and reached Haichow. 

The Japanese steamer Deli Maru was captured by pirates and taken to 
Bias Bay. Four passengers were held for ransom. 

September 21st.—Further attacks by Chinese troops on the frontier near 
Pogranichnaia were reported from Russian sources. 

Statement by Rykov re Manchurian situation. (See U.S.S.R.) 

September 23rd.—According to Japanese reports a warning had been 
received from the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs to the effect that 
unless his demands were complied with in three weeks, the Soviet army woull 
seize the whole railway. 


Czechoslovakia. 
September 13th.—-Sentence on M. Pecha. (See Hungary.) iy 
September 19th.—Signature of Optional Clause. (See League of Nations.) 
September 20th.—Signature of Treaty at Geneva. (See Switzerland.) 


Egypt. 

September 18th.—The Ittihad (Palace) Party issued a statement to the 
effect that it accepted the draft Treaty with Great Britain without hesitation 
(The Liberal Constitutional Party had just previously taken a similar step.) 


Esthonia. 

September 22nd.—The Government addressed a strong Note of protest 
to Moscow against the seizure of a fishing vessel on Lake Peipus by a Soviet 
coastguard vessel, while in Esthonian territorial waters. 


France. 

September 12th.—The Cabinet considered M. Briand’s report on the events 
at Geneva, and issued an official communiqué giving its full approval to the 
steps taken there by the French delegation. 

September 13th.—The Petit Parisien published a statement made by the 
British Premier in which he said that the British Government’s aim was 0° 
of the closest co-operation with France. There would be no alliance of ay 
kind directed against others, and, equally, there would never be one of aly 
kind from which France would be excluded. 

September 15th.—Report re re-occupation of Wiesbaden by French troops. 
(See Germany.) , , 

September 16th.—The Quai d’Orsay issued a statement explaining that ti 
headquarters of the-Inter-Allied High Commission would be transferred fro" 
Coblenz to Wiesbaden. (That town was part of the third Zone, which w* 
only due to be evacuated on June 30th, 1930.) It was only intended to po 
400 troops there for guard duty, etc. , 

September 19th—M. Michelet, manager of l’Humanite was arrest’ 
Election of M. Fromageot as Judge of Hague Court. (See Permanent (ow 
of International Justice.) =. 

Signature of Optional Clause, ° (See League of Nations.) 
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Germany. 

September 11th.—Twenty-two arrests were made by the police in Berlin, 
Hamburg and Schleswig-Holstein in connection with a series of bomb outrages 
which had recently occurred. Several of those arrested had been connected 
with the former ‘‘ Organisation Consul” and the Viking League, and two of 
them were directly implicated in the murders of Erzberger and Rathenau, for 
which they had already served long sentences of imprisonment. 

A Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation was signed with Luxembourg at 
(reneva. 

September 12th.—Several further arrests in connection with the bomb 
outrages were made in Schleswig-Holstein. The “‘ Nationalist Committee ”’ 
published the text of a draft bill ‘‘ against the enslavement of the German 
people ’’ for submission to a referendum vote of the nation to obtain its 
opinion of the Young Plan, and to secure the formal abolition of the war guilt 
acknowledgment in the Treaty of Versailles. 

September 14th.—Reply of Soviet Government to Note of September 9th. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

September 15th.—A report that the departing British troops would be 
replaced by two French battalions at Wiesbaden caused much adverse 
comment, 

September 18th.—The Communist Rotefahne published letters accusing the 
"eichswehr and the Reichswehr Ministry of complicity in the bomb outrages. 

September 19th.—It was announced that the evacuation of the second Zone 
of the Rhineland would be completed by 30th November. 

September 22nd.—Collisions occurred in Berlin between a Nationalist 
demonstration and Communists, and about 100 people were arrested. 

September 23rd.—It was announced that an Anglo-German Association 
lad been established, and a joint meeting of the executive of the two branches 
held in Berlin, 


Great Britain. 

September 12th.—It was officially announced that the Prime Minister would 
leave England for the United States on September 28th. 

The U.S. Ambassador had a prolonged interview with Mr. Macdonald, 
alter which it was understood that the margin of difference between the two 
Governments on the question of naval limitation was so small that there was 
‘very prospect of a final agreement. It was believed that the only point 
temaining to be settled concerned the question of three 8-in. gun cruisers. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies received a deputation of repre- 
‘entatives of the Administrative Council of the Jewish Agency and of the 
teneral Council of the Zionist Organization, whom he inforred that there 
Vas no question of the British Government giving up the Mandate for Palestine 
of depa rting from the policy embodied in the Balfour Declaration. 

The Government addressed another Note to the Soviet Government 
(through the Norwegian Government) which was understood to be a reply.to 
the Soviet Foreign Commissar’s last statement. 

y .8R) Government’s reply to Note re resumption of relations. (See 
' aoe 13th.—Prime Minister’s statement to French press. (See 
ance, 

U : “' Secretary of State’s announcement re naval conference. (See 
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September 14th—Publication of tables of tonnage of the Fleets of U.S.A. 
and Great Britain. (See U.S.A.) 

September 16th.—-Programme of Prime Minister’s visit to America, 
Statement re proposals for cruiser tonnage limitation. (See U.S.A.) 

The Foreign Office issued the text of the Notes exchanged between the 
British and Soviet Governments regarding the resumption of diplomatic 
relations, i.e., the British Note of September 8th, which suggested September 
24th as a convenient date for a meeting in London, and the Soviet reply of 
September 13th. 

September 17th.—The Prime Minister informed the French, Italian and 
Japanese Governments that instructions were being sent to the British 
Ambassadors at the respective capitals to invite those Governments to take 
part in a Conference on Naval Disarmament to meet in London in the third 
week of January, 1930. 

September 18th.—Acceptance of draft Treaty proposals by two Egyptian 
parties. (See Egypt.) 

September 19th.—Statement re Government’s offer to Irak. (See Irak.) 

Election of Judge to Hague Court. (See Permanent Court of International 
Justice.) 

September 20th.—Sir Charles Addis and Mr. W. T. Layton were appointed 
by the Governor of the Bank of England to be the British members of th 
Organisation Committee of the Bank for International Settlements. 

September 21st.—In a statement to the press on his return from Geneva, 
Mr. Henderson said he was optimistic as to the work of the League, and a 
regards Lord Cecil’s resolution he said that what the British delegation sought 
to accomplish was that the consideration of any single element in the military 
system should not be barred from the consideration of the forthcoming 
World Disarmament Conference. 

September 22nd.—H.M. Stationery Office published as White Papers 
An exchange of Notes with the Japanese Government regarding exempti0 
of shipping profits from income tax (Cmd. 3396); the text of a similir 
Agreement with Greece (Cmd. 3394), and the Notes regarding a commerti! 
modus vivendi exchanged between the Governments of Greece and Nev 
Zealand (Cmd. 3395). 

September 23rd.—The Prime Minister received Dr. Weizmann, Preside! 
of the Jewish Agency, who presented a statement of the main demands 0! 
that body and of the Zionist Organisation in relation to Palestine. Thes 
included the reorganisation of the police and of the Transjordan Dele 
Force, so as to introduce into their ranks an adequate proportion of Jews. 

M. Dovgalevsky arrived in London, with a view to resuming thi 
conversations with the British Foreign Secretary broken off on July 3lst. 

Formation of Anglo-German Association. (See Germany.) 

September 24th.—Mr. Henderson received M. Dovgalevsky at the Fores! 
Office, after which an official statement was issued to the effect that th’ 
Foreign Secretary had submitted to the Soviet representative a list of subject 
for discussion, and the method of the procedure for the subsequent negotiation’ 
was considered. 

M. Dovgalevsky also issued a statement, prior to seeing Mr. Henders0l 
in which he said that he was sure his conversations with the Foreign Secret’! 
would be successful, ‘‘ as their subject consists entirely of formal matte™ 
regarding the procedure of the negotiations which shall take place after \ 
establishment of normal diplomatic relations .. .” 
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Greece. 
September 21st.—Receipt of Turkish reply to Memo re exchange of 
populations. (See Turkey.) 


Hungary: 
September 13th—M. Pecha, the Czech railway official who was arrested 
on June 28th, was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment for espionage. 
September 19th.—Presentation of British Foreign Secretary’s report on 
Optants’ Question to League. (See League of Nations.) 


India. 
September 19th.—Signature of Optional Clause. (See League of Nations.) 


Irak. 

September 11th.—The High Commissioner, Sir Gilbert Clayton, died in 
Baghdad. 

September 17th.—The Report by the British Government to the Council of 
the League on the Administration of Irak for the year 1928 was published by 
HM. Stationery Office (Colonial No. 44). 

September 19th.—Following on the receipt of information that the British 
Government had decided to recommend unconditionally the admission of 
Irak to the League of Nations in 1932, Sir Abdul Mohsin Sadun consented to 
form a new Cabinet, in which he also held the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 
The British Government’s communication also stated that it would inform the 
League Council of its decision not to proceed with the Treaty of 1927. 

The Premier announced that a new draft treaty with Great Britain would 
be prepared, which would be on the lines of that proposed with Egypt. 


lrish Free State. 
September 14th.—Signature of Optional Clause and statement re proposal 
for tariff holiday. (See League of Nations.) 


Italy, 

September 14th.—In a speech in Rome Signor Mussolini referred to the 
“reality of the doctrine by which the State is centred in one person, who is 
the complete master.” This, he agreed, was a dictatorship, which was 
“a fact and a necessity,”’ and it lay in the political, moral and intellectual 
force of the man who exercised it, and in the objects at which he aimed. He 
also said that on September 7th, 1929, the Fascist Party comprised 1,020,000 
men and 93,495 women, besides many students, professors, etc. 


Japan. 


September 20th.—It was reported that the Government had received an 
invitation from the British Government to open preliminary disarmament 
legotiations, similar to the Anglo-American conversations, prior to the 
tonvening of a Five-Power Conference. 

The Cabinet sent instructions to London and Washington regarding the 
naval policy of the Government in which, it was believed, the intention to 
im a 70 per cent. ratio was reiterated, this to apply especially to 8-inch 
gin cruisers. The abolition of the submarine was not advocated, but support 
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was to be given to any proposal to postpone the replacement of battleships. 
As regards general policy the main aim of Japanese diplomacy was understood 
to be the reduction of the Anglo-American parity totals. 

Capture by pirates of s.s. Deli Maru. (See China; External Affairs, 
Relations with the Powers.) 


League of Nations. 


September 11th.—M. Mironesco, speaking in the Assembly, stated that 
Rumania would shortly sign the Optional Clause. Major Marr, the Australian 
delegate, stated that he had hoped to associate himself with the declarations 
of Great Britain, Canada and India, but in view of political events at home, 
was unable to make a definite statement of policy. 

Mr. MacGilligan stated that the Irish Free State would sign the Optional 
Clause during the session of the Assembly. 

As regards the British proposal for a tariff holiday, Major Marr said 
Australia’s economic position, with industries which required “ nursing,’’ was 
quite different from that of European countries. 

The Foreign Minister of Bulgaria called attention to the need for improve- 
ment in the League’s treatment of the problem of minorities. 

The Assembly concluded its general discussion and broke up into its six 
Committees. 

The Third Committee discussed the question of a League Wireless Station, 
the establishment of which was supported by Lord Cecil in a resolution which 
was approved in principle and referred to a Joint Committee. 

In the Fourth Committee the Secretary-General stated that the Budget 
for 1930 provided for only 150,000 francs (£6,000) more than the previous 
year. 

September 12th—In the Third (Disarmament) Committee, the British 
member of the Finance Committee gave an explanation of the provisions of 
the Convention for the financial assistance of States the victims of aggression 
(the Convention had been passed unanimously by the Finance Committee). 
He said that the sum of from £6 to £8 millions might be reckoned as the 
maximum loan available under the Convention. (For a full account of the 
Convention see Bulletin of 30th March, 1929, Vol. V, No. 19). 

September 13th—The Agenda Committee decided to propose to tie 
Assembly that it should place on its agenda the Chinese proposals for the 
reconsideration of treaties which had become inapplicable, with a recot- 
mendation that it should be referred to the first Committee, and a propos! 
from Colombia in favour of continuation of the work of the Committee o! 
Experts on the codification of international law. a 

In the Second Economic Committee M. Loucheur approved the idea © 
a two year tariff holiday, and the committee adopted two joint resolutions 
(amalgamations of those of the British and French Delegations) the frst 
of which recommended the-opening of negotiations between such members 
of the League and non-members States as so desired for a meeting to frame 
a collective agreement for diminishing the hindrances to trade and to agree 
upon a cessation of all increases in protective tariffs for two years. 

The Third Committee concluded its discussion of the Convention for 
financial aid for States the victims of aggression, and decided that its operati” 
should be restricted to cases of war, and should not apply to threats of wa!. 
The reference to this in the first Article of the Convention was formally 


deleted. 
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September 14th.—-The Sixth Committee discussed the Mandates system, 
when an express reservation was made by the German delegate, who, in 
agreement with the Italian delegate, described the Mandates as ‘‘temporary,”’ 
notably that over Tanganyika. This called forth protests from the British 
and French delegates. 

In the Second Committee the representatives of Canada and the Irish 
Free State both stressed the necessity of their reserving entire freedom of 
action as regards the suggested tariff holiday for two years. 

The Foreign Minister of the Irish Free State signed the Optional Clause 
of the Hague Court Statute, the adherence to be for 20 years “ on the sole 
condition of reciprocity ’’ (reciprocity was, however, implicit in Article 36). 

At a public session of the Assembly it was agreed to place on the agenda 
the Chinese resolution regarding the revision of inapplicable treaties. 

Adoption by Assembly of Draft Protocol of Signature of U.S.A. to the 
Permanent Court Statute. (See Permanent Court of International Justice.) 

The Fourth (Budget) Committee approved the Jurists Report, sanctioning 
increases in the salaries and pensions of the Judges of the Permanent Court, 
and these recommendations were adopted by the Assembly. 

September 16th.—The Third Committee failed to reach agreement as to 
the wording of certain Articles of the Financial Convention, and accordingly 
asked the Drafting Committee to draw up alternative texts embodying the 
varying French and British standpoints, the former being that in case of a 
threat of war a condition of assistance should be that both parties should 
have agreed beforehand to abide by any directions issued by the Council. 
The British delegation feared this would cause delay in putting the Convention 
into operation. 

The Budget of the International Labour Office, amounting to £348,000 
(£8,000 more than the previous year) was adopted by the Budget Committee. 

September 17th.—The First Committee discussed the amendments proposed 
by the British delegate to Articles 12, 13 and 15 of the Covenant to bring 
them into harmony with the Kellogg Treaty. The delegate suggested that 
all that was required was an amendment to Articles 12 and 15 by inserting 
words which would exclude recourse to war, and a minor consequential 
amendment to Article 13. It was decided to appoint a sub-committee 
to examine the question. 

In the Fifth Committee a British delegate put forward a resolution for 
strict international rationing of the manufacture of morphine, cocaine and 
heroin. This was accepted by Germany and Switzerland, the Dutch delegate 
expressed sympathy, and the consent of France and Japan was regarded as 
certain. 

It was decided to accept the Swiss offer to establish and operate a wireless 
tation for the League, which would be handed over to the Secretariat in 
times of crisis. 

_ September 18th.—In the Third Committee Lord Cecil submitted a resolu- 
tion for drafting a model treaty for strengthening the means at the disposal 
of the Council for preventing war. The resolution was adopted. 

The Committee also adopted a resolution, proposed by the Greek delegate, 
tat the complete text of the Financial Aid Convention should be drawn 
up, for consideration at the Assembly of 1930. 

The Second Committee dealt with the proposal for a tariff holiday, which 
called forth reservations from South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India 
and the Irish Free State. 
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The Sixth Committee adopted the Reports on Slavery and Mandates. 
with attendant resolutions. 

September 19th.—In the Third Commission Lord Cecil brought forward 
resolution which read as follows :— 

“The Assembly being convinced that a progressive and general 
reduction of armaments is urgently needed throughout the world, expresses 
the hope that the preparatory Commission will finish its labours at the 
earliest possible moment and considers that, in concluding the Drafi 
Disarmament Convention, it should consider how far the following 
principles have been or ought to be adopted. 

“ The application of the same principles to the reduction and limitatioy 
of personnel and material, whether in land, sea or air forces. 

“The limitation of the strength of a force, either by limiting its 
numbers, its period of training or both ; 

‘ The limitation of material either directly by enumeration or indirectly 
by budgetary limitation or by both methods ; and . 

“The recognition of a competent international authority to wate) 
and report upon the execution of the Treaty.” 

Lord Cecil said that there had been no real advance in the work of tl 
Preparatory Commission since 1927, when, in dealing with the very important 
question of the limitation of materials of war, the only conclusion it ha 
been able to reach was that it should be limited by the indirect method of 
publicity in regard to the money spent on it, and nothing had been done in 
regard to supervision and the limitation of budgetary expenditure-since 1927 

Disarmament was the only direct and positive safeguard against war, 
and he appealed, with confidence, for French assistance in the matter. 

The British Foreign Secretary signed the Optional Clause of the Statute 
of the Hague Court on behalf of Great Britain, subject to ratification by Parli- 
ment. The Indian, South African and New Zealand delegates also signed, 
but the Australian and Canadian delegates were unable to do so pending 
instructions from their Governments regarding a common form of reservation 

In signing the Clause the British and other Dominion delegates accepte: 
the jurisdiction of the Court for 10 years in all disputes other than :— 

(1) Disputes in regard to which the parties agreed to have recourse to 
some other method of peaceful settlement. 

(2) Disputes with the Governments of other members of the British Com 
monwealth of Nations, all of which would be settled as the parties agreed. 

(3) Disputes with regard to questions which, by International Lav, 
fell exclusively within the jurisdiction of the United Kingdom 
The signature was also “subject to the condition that His Majestys 

Government reserves the right to require that proceedings in the Court shall 
be suspended in respect of any dispute which has been submitted to, and 's 
under consideration by, the Council of the League of Nations, provided that 
notice to suspend is given after the dispute has been submitted to the Counc 
and is given within 10 days of the notification of the initiation of the pr- 
ceedings in the Court, and provided also that such suspension shall be limite 
to a period of 12 months, or such longer period as can be agreed by the partie 
to the dispute or determined by a decision of all members of the Counc 
other than the parties to the dispute.” 
In a statement afterwards, Mr. Henderson said :— 

“Disputes with other members of the British Commonwealth 4! 
excluded because these members, though international units individual) 
in the fullest sense of the term, are united by their common ailegiatc® 
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to the Crown. Disputes between them should, therefore, be dealt with 

hy some other mode of settlement, and provision is made for this in the 

Exclusion Clause.” 

M. Loucheur signed on behalf of France for a period of five years, and the 
delegates of Czechoslovakia and Peru also signed. 

The British Foreign Secretary, as rapporteur, presented to the Council 
his report on the case of the Hungarian Optants, stating that he proposed to 
vite Hungary and Rumania to renew the direct negotiations under his 
guidance. The delegates of both countries accepted the invitation, with 
certain reservations. 

September 20th.—The representatives of Australia and Canada signed the 
Optional Clause on behalf of their Governments, in terms identical with those 
of the formula used by Great Britain. 

The debate on Lord Cecil’s resolution showed that it was supported by all 
the small countries except Yugoslavia and Rumania. 

The First Committee decided to request the Council to appoint a committee 
of 1! persons to report to the Assembly on the question of the amendments 

juired to bring the Covenant into harmony with the Kellogg Treaty. 

September 21st.—The Second Committee discussed the Danish, Norwegian 
nd Polish resolutions in favour of esti ablishing a liaison between the proposed 
International Bank and the League. 

The Budget Committee adopted the 1930 Budget and supplementary 
credits for the year. (The figure was about 28,200,000 frances or 1,200,000 


francs more than in 1929.) 
in the Third Committee Lord Cecil withdrew his resolution, but again 
insisted on the importance of the limitation of war material as being essential 


ty any scheme of disarmament. A resolution put forward by M. Politis 
| compromise was eventually adopted. (See also the League of Nations 
Yotes.) The German delegate pointed out that a Convention without reduction 
in armaments would be contrary to the Covenant of the League and to the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

September 23rd.—In the Second Committee the Norwegian, Danish and 
Polish delegations withdrew their motion regarding the establishment of the 
relations between the League and the International Bank. 

The Assembly adopted the Sixth Committee’s report (presented by 
Mrs. Hamilton) concerning Russian, Armenian, Assyrian and Turkish refugees. 

The Sub-Committee of the First Committee adopted a resolution taking 
uote of the Chinese declaration that certain treaties with European States 

incompatible with the existing situation in China, and had become 
iapplicable in the sense of Article 19 of the Covenant. It also declared that 
uy member of the League could demand that the Assembly should examine 
ay treaty that the member in question considered had become inapplicable, 
when the Assembly would have to discuss it and decide the question as to 
whether the Powers concerned should be asked to revise it. 

September 24th—Lord Cecil informed the Assembly that the British 
bovernment had decided to ratify the Traffic in Arms Convention (drawn up 

dune, 1925). 

The Assembly took note of the British proposals regarding an amendment 

‘the Covenant to make it conform with the Kellogg Treaty. These were : 
(l) In Article 12, paragraph 1, to delete all words after ‘‘ in no case to resort 
‘0 war,” and (2) in Article 15, paragraph 7, to add at the end “ other than a 
resort to war.”’ 

The rapporteur of the First Committee stated that the Committee had 
‘ecided that there was no legal necessity to modify the Covenant, but only 
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a moral one. It had, therefore, been decided to set up the special committe, 
of eleven, to meet early in 1930. 

The Assembly also approved M. Politis’ resolution regarding the work 
of the Preparatory Disarmament Commission. 

The First Committee adopted unanimously a resolution by Ching 
advocating the revision of certain clauses of treaties and the appointment 
of a Committee to consider and report on the best methods of making effective 
the Article of the Covenant regarding the re-consideration of treaties which 
had become inapplicable. 


Lithuania. 

September 19th.—The Cabinet resigned. 

September 23rd.—The Ministerial crisis was settled by the formation of 
a Cabinet without M. Valdemaras. M. Tubelis accepted the Premiership 
and the Finance Portfolio and provisionally took over the Foreign Ministry, 


Luxemburg. 
September 11th_—Signature of Treaty with Germany. (See Germany.) 


New Zealand. 
September 19th.—Signature of Optional Clause. (See League of Nations.) 


Norway. 
September 14th.—Report re attack on steamer Botnia by pirates. (Se 
China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 


Palestine. 

September 11th.—In reply to the statement issued by the Grand Mufti 
on September 7th, the Head of the Palestine Zionist Executive accused the 
former of using his authority and influence to provoke racial hatred by allowing 
baseless charges against the Jews (such as that they had bombed and looted 
the Mosque of Omar) to be disseminated among imaginative and fanatical 
people, where they often found credence. He denied that there was any 
fundamental incompatibility between Jew and Arab. 

A number of bodies of victims of the riots at Hebron were exhumed for 
examination by a special Government Commission to establish the truth or 
otherwise as to the reports of mutilation. It was officially announced thet 
steps were being taken for the imposition of fines on the areas where offences 
were committed. 

The Arab Executive issued a manifesto denying the rumour that there 
was danger of the Jews obtaining possession of the Haram or that they had 
violated any of the Holy Places, and urging quiet among their followers. 

September 12th.—Deputation of representatives of Jewish Agency receivel 
by Lord Passfield. (See Great Britain.) 

The “ Doar Hayam,”’ the principal Jewish newspaper, was suppressed. 

September 15th.—It was reported that the Zionist Executive was forming 
an Advisory Committee for Reconstruction in Palestine. : 

September 16th.—According to Jewish reports, 44 Jews who were capture 
at Haifa during the riots were awaiting trial at Acre on charges of murder bY 
premeditated shooting. : 

A reciprocal boycott of Jewish and Arab shops was reported to be causil; 
considerable economic distress. 

September 20th.—The first official report of the Commission appointed to 
enquire into the alleged mutilations of victims of the Hebron massacr’ 
was issued, and was to the effect that the charge of mutilation had not be! 
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established. The Zionist Executive also issued a report stating that no 
comprehensive conclusions could be established from the exhumations. 
September 23rd.—President of the Jewish Agency’s interview with British 
Premier. (See Great Britain.) 
Arabs raided some villages in the Valley of Jezreel and stole a quantity 
of cattle. 


Paraguay. 
September 13th.—A state of seige for 90 days was decreed by the 
Government, with a view to aiding in the repression of Communist activities. 
September 19th.—It was officially announced that the Government had 
accepted the good offices of the neutral members of the Bolivian-Paraguay 
Conciliation Commission in Washington, to settle finally the boundary dispute 
in the Chaco. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 


September 12th.—The Conference of Jurists sitting at Geneva finished its 
work of ratifying the Statute of the Court. It recommended an increase 
in the number of judges, who would devote their whole time to the work of 
the Court. 

September 14th.—Two Protocols referring to the adhesion of the U.S. 
Government to the Statute of the Court and the amendments thereto were 
adopted by the Assembly and signed at Geneva by the representatives of 
France, Germany, China, the Scandinavian countries, the South American 
States, Siam and the Irish Free State. 

September 19th.—Simultaneous voting by the Council and the Assembly 
of the League of Nations took place to fill the vacancies on the Hague Court 
caused by the deaths of Lord Finlay and M. Weiss. Sir Cecil Hurst secured 
4) votes and M. Fromageot 37 from the Assembly, and in the vote taken by 
the Council they both obtained an absolute majority. 

The delegations of Great Britain, India, New Zealand, and Panama signed 
he Protocol regarding the revision of the Statutes of the Court, and also the 

rotocol regarding the accession of the United States to the Statute. 


September 19th.—Signature of Optional Clause. (See League of Nations.) 


oland. 

September 16th.—The Cabinet ratified the Commercial Agreement with 
humania. 

September 18th.—Signature of Treaty in Nanking. (See China: Ezternal 
Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 


eparations. 


| September 13th.—Appointment of American members of committee to 
aw up Statutes of the International Bank. (See U.S.A.) 

September 16th.—Three of the Expert Committees provided for by the 
Hague Conference began their work in Paris, i.e., the committee for the 
mancial liquidation of the war (dealing with the various accounts between 
ermany and the Allies) the committee dealing with reparations in kind, and 
at dealing with the questions of ceded property, liberation debts, and 
‘Parations concerning the States of Central and Eastern Europe. 
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September 20th—Appointment of British members of Organisation 
Committee of Bank for International Settlements. (See Great Britain.) 


Rumania. 
September 19th.—Presentation of British Foreign Secretary’s report on 


Optants’ Question to League. (See League of Nations.) — 
September 20th.—The Cabinet ratified the Commercial Agreement with 


Poland. 


South Africa. 
September 19th.—Signature of Optional Clause. (See League of Nations.) 


Sweden. 
September 11th.—Signature of Treaty with Turkey. (See Turkey.) 


Switzerland. 
September 20th—A Treaty of Arbitration and Friendship with Czecho- 


slovakia was signed at Geneva. 
September 24th—The Council of States approved the Federal Decree 
sanctioning adhesion to the International Relief Convention adopted at 


Geneva in July, 1927. 


Turkey. 
September 11th.—A Treaty of Commerce with Sweden was signed in 


Angora. 
September 21st.—The Government’s reply to the Greek Memorandum on 


the question of the exchange of populations was handed to the Greek 
Government. 


U.S.S.R. 

September 12th.—Renewed attacks on Pogranichnaia. (See China: 
External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

Further Note from British Government. (See Great Britain.) 

The Foreign Commissar’s reply to the last British Note was presented 
to the Norwegian Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow. ." 

The Government handed to the Norwegian Minister, for transmission to 
the British Government, a reply to the latter’s Note of September 10th, 
agreeing to send a representative to London to discuss the resumption of 
relations, in accordance with its previously expressed readiness to discuss 
questions of procedure only. ,; 

September 13th—The Government officially announced the removal 0! 
Lunacharsky from the Commissarship of Education. 

September 14th.—Publication of Chinese reply to Note ve C.E.R. dispute. 
(See China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

The Government’s reply to the German Note of September 9th re the pre 
tection of Soviet citizens in Manchuria was handed to the German Ambassad0! 
in Moscow. Le 

September 15th.—The text of the above was published. This reiterated 
the accusations of the murder and ill-treatment of large numbers of Soviet 


citizens in Manchuria. 
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It was reported that many Chinese residents in various parts of the 
U.S.S.R. had recently been arrested and their property confiscated as a 
reprisal against arrests of Soviet citizens in Manchuria. 

September 16th.—Publication of Notes exchanged with British Government. 
(See Great Britain.) 

September 17th.—The Government sent a reply to the Chinese Notes of 
September 9th and 13th stating that owing to Nanking’s repudiation of its 
own terms when signing the joint declaration and starting negotiations, the 
question of a place of negotiation had become meaningless, and the 
responsibility for further conflicts must rest entirely on the Chinese Govern- 
ment. (The Note of September 13th stated that the Soviet Government 
might recommend a new assistant-manager of the railway, who would be 
appointed immediately.) 

The Soviet Note also said that the Chinese Government must accept all 
the corrections which the Soviet inserted in the Chinese draft of the joint 
declaration. (This was the suggestion of the Chinese Government and was 
contained in a Note presented in Moscow on August 28th. Its most 
important proposal was that the Soviet Government should recommend a 
new manager and assistant manager for the C.E.R.) 

September 18th.—The Central Executive Committee (Tsik) of the U.S.S.R. 
dismissed Frumkin from the post of Deputy Commissar of Finance, for 
criticism of the five years plan. 

Protest by Chinese Foreign Minister re reprisals. (See China: Ezternal 
Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

The Foreign Commissariat rejected the Chinese proposal for the settlement 
of the C.E.R. dispute (i.e., that the Soviet Government should immediately 
appoint an assistant manager), since it did not provide for the appointment 
of a manager, which was a sine qua non of the acceptance of the Chinese 
overtures. 

September 19th.—According to reports from Japanese sources the Soviet 
forces in the Eastern front at Pogranichnaia were retiring on Nicholsk, under 
instructions from Moscow, while those in the west had also evacuated part 
of the line. 

The Tass Agency reported inroads by White. Guards and Chinese attacks 
on frontier guards near Pogranichnaia. 

September 21st.—Report re attacks by Chinese on frontier. (See China ; 
External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

Rykov, speaking before the First Moscow Regional Congress of Soviets, 
said that the Chinese proposals regarding the C.E.R. offered no basis for 
‘ettlement because they wanted negotiations while retaining the positions 
captured by force. The Soviet Government was, however, abstaining from 
drastic measures, but would keep the army in readiness. 

September 22nd.—Seizure of Esthonian vessel. (See Esthonia.) 

September 23rd.—Report re Soviet threat to seize the C.E.R. (See China: 
External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

September 24th.—M. Dovgalevsky at the Foreign Office in London. (See 
Great Britain.) 


U.S.A, 


September 11th_—The Senate unanimously ordered a formal investigation 
of the activities of American shipbuilding corporations at the Geneva Naval 
limittion Conference of 1927. 
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A Naval Conference was held at the White House at which, besides the 
President, the Secretary and Under-Secretary of State and Mr. Adams and 
the members of the Navy General Board were present, when the British 
proposals for the limitation of the cruiser tonnage of the two countries were 
considered. 

September 12th.—Statement re British Premier’s visit and agreement 
regarding naval armaments. (See Great Britain.) 

The Senate Naval Committee appointed a Sub-Committee of three to 
enquire into the activities of Mr. Shearer. 

September 13th.—The Secretary of State announced that Great Britain and 
the U.S.A. were “ now prepared for a (Five-Power) naval conference.” Its 
discussions, he added, would be chiefly concerned with the difference in the 
tonnage of the cruiser fleets of the two countries, but “‘ we have reached a 
point,’ he said, ‘‘ where, at most, there is difficulty regarding only a few 
thousand tons.” It was also understood that a naval limitation conference 
in Washington had been proposed for a date as early in December as possible, 
which would discuss the questions regarding the five categories of vessels 
and the difference between the U.S.A. and Great Britain, which was described 
as amounting only to the question whether the former should build three 
8-inch gun cruisers or five with 6-inch guns. Parity was expected to be 
reached in 1936. 

Mr. Melvin Taylor and Mr. Jackson Reynolds accepted appointment as 
members of the Sub-Committee decided upon at The Hague to draw up the 
statutes of the Bank for International Settlements. 

September 14th—The Paraguayan-Bolivian Commission in Washington 
adjourned sine die, after arriving at a settlement providing for the resumption 
of diplomatic relations, but leaving the question of the ownership of the 
Chaco territory in statu quo. 

The Navy Department published a table of relative strengths of the 
British and U.S. Fleets showing a total tonnage of 1,345,232 for Great Britain 
and 1,293,972 for the U.S.A. The cruiser tonnages were 311,991 and 70,500 
respectively, with 66,800 tons under construction in Great Britain and 
130,000 tons in the U.S.A., which also had 100,000 tons authorised. 

Adoption by League Assembly of Protocol of signature of the U.S.A. of 
Statutes of the Hague Court. (See Permanent Court of International Justice 

September 15th.—Further details made known officially of the plan for 
naval reduction showed that the 15 projected U.S. cruisers, 13 were to be 
completed, though there was still a prospect of further restriction in the 
future. A total of about 200,000 tons was to be cut from the destroyer fleets 
of the two countries, leaving from 125/150,000 tons for each. Submarine 
fleets would be reduced by not replacing obsolete craft, and the same system 
would be applied to battleships. 

September 16th.—It was understood that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald woul 
arrive in New York on October 4th, stay in Washington till October 10th, 
visit New York and Philadelphia, and on October 15th go on to Canada, 
sailing for England on October 25th. 

As regards the proposed figures for the cruiser tonnage of the two countries 
it was stated that the British Government would not require more than 
15 8-inch gun vessels of, say, 10,000 tons, out of a total of 50 cruisers. The 
American Government was understood to require 21 8-inch gun cruisers, 
addition to its existing 10 vessels of the Omaha class of 7,000 tons carrying 
6-inch guns, and five new similar vessels. The overhead tonnages W0! 
then be, Great Britain 339,000 tons, and the U.8.A. 315,000 tons. 
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It was also stated that the Five-Power Naval Conference would probably 
not be held until January, and that the U.S. delegation would be headed by 
Mr. Stimson. ; 

September 17th.—A report was current that the Navy Department had 
agreed to sacrifice two 8-inch gun cruisers, thus reducing the number to 19, 
of which 13 would be of 10,000 tons. 

September 18th.—The President broadcasted by wireless a statement 
regarding the policy of the Government in the negotiations regarding naval 
disarmament and the reduction of arms generally. 

September 19th.—The Navy Department allowed it to be known that its 
recent order placing out of commission a number of destroyers extended 
to 53 vessels. 

Report re firing on Canadian vessel. (See Canada.) 

The Senate ratified the International Treaty relating to embargoes on 
imports. (The Treaty was approved by 29 nations at Geneva on November 
$th, 1927, and signed by President Coolidge on January 30th, 1928. It 
removed certain restrictions on exports and imports in the direction of 
preventing embargoes against American goods.) 

September 20th.—Statement re Japanese policy as to naval reduction. 
(See Japan.) 

The sub-Committee of the Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate opened 
the enquiry into the activities of Mr. Shearer at Geneva. The President of 
the New York Shipbuilding Company gave evidence. 

The President signed the Treaty relating to embargoes on imports. 


Yugoslavia. 

September 23rd.—Negotiations between delegates of the Government and 
delegates of the Bulgarian Government to settle frontier questions were 
re-opened at Pirot. 





III.—NOTICES. 


1. The International Congress of Health Insurance was opened at Zurich 
on September 10th. One hundred delegates were present representing 
32 federations and 18 countries. 

2. The Third International Silk Congress opened at Zurich op 
September 12th. 


3. An International Association for the Prevention of Blindness was 
formed in The Hague on September 14th, as a permanent organisation with 
headquarters in Paris, following a conference of the International Association 
for Prophylaxis. 

4. The Third International Congress of Dramatic and Musical Critics 
was opened at Sinaia, Rumania, on September 16th. Thirteen countries 
were represented. 

5. The International Technical Press Congress met in Barcelona during 
the week beginning September 16th. 

6. The ninth conference of the International Institute of Bibliography 
was held in London during the week beginning September 16th. 

7. The Twentieth Congress of the Confédération Générale du Travail 
(the C.G.T.) met in Paris on September 17th, and was attended by delegates 
from Germany, Belgium, Sweden, Italy, Switzerland and other countries, 

8. The meetings of the International Technical Consultative Committee 
of Radio-Electric Communications were opened at The Hague on September 
18th. 

9. The Congress of the Universal Alliance for the Friendship of the 
Nations opened at Avignon on September 19th. Thirty nations wer 
represented by delegates from the Protestant and Greek churches. 

10. The Third Assembly of the International Association for Social 
Progress opened at Zurich on September 19th. Sixteen countries wer 
represented by over 200 delegates, of whom five were from Great Britain. 

11. The Seventh Congress of the International Society for the Protection 
of Children opened in Stockholm on September 19th. 

12. The annual Congress of the International Confederation of Intellectual 
Workers opened at The Hague on September 23rd. 

13. The fifteenth full meeting of the inter-Parliamentary Commercial (on- 
ference opened in Berlin on September 23rd, and was attended by 2) 
delegates, representing!41 States. The principal subjects on the Agenda wer: 
the rationalisation of industry, the co-operation of employers and employees, 
the codification of exchange laws, and the international ills of agriculture. 
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IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


JHE TENTH ASSEMBLY. 


It is generally admitted that the Tenth Assembly has been a successful one, 
and Geneva was undoubtedly impressed by the lead, all along the line, given 
by the British Delegation, who gave ample evidence of the British Govern- 
ment’s determination to make the fullest possible use of the machinery of the 
League. 

Much interest centred in Lord Cecil’s proposal regarding the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference, which was fully debated in the 
Third Committee. The proposal was, in effect, an earnest appeal that the door 
which had been closed at the last meeting of the Preparatory Commission on 
a number of questions, where agreement in principle had been then unobtain- 
able. should be re-opened. It referred to debated problems such as the 
application of the same principle of reduction and limitation to all arms, the 
limitation of trained reserves by a decrease of numbers and period of service, 
the creation of international control to watch over the execution of the 
Disarmament Treaty, and, above all, the limitation of material. An animated 
debate ensued. As was natural, the ‘‘ Conscription ’’ States reiterated their 
non possumus, and declared that the proposals were unfair to the Preparatory 
Commission, and that to re-open the questions would delay still further the 
date of the Disarmament Conference. Their opposition was, however, not 
without exception. Jugo-slavia and Poland were willing to compromise by 
informing the Preparatory Commission of the Third Committee’s views. 
This concession was eventually incorporated ina draft resolution by M. Politis, 
for communicating the Minutes of the Third Committee to the Preparatory 
Commission ‘‘ for any necessary action.’’ In effect, Great Britain and other 
States of like mind will be able, if they choose, to propose the re-opening of 
discussion on all or any of these questions at the next Session of the Preparatory 
Commission early in the spring of 1930. 

The Optional Clause has been signed during the Assembly by Great 
Britain, India, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Canada, with certain 
reservations regarding questions falling by International Law exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the State ; by France and Czechoslovakia and Peru 
with unimportant reservations ; and by Italy and the Irish Free State with 
the sole reservation of reciprocity. All signatures have to be ratified. When 
Italy has ratified, Brazil’s ratification comes into force, under the terms of the 
latter’s signature. 

The Assembly adopted the Protocol revising the Statute of the Permanent 

Court, and also the Draft Protocol for the membership of the U.S.A. Both 
Protocols have been ratified already by over 30 States. 
_ The debates in the Second Committee on economic problems were 
important. The difficulty in the background regarding these is the slowness of 
Government action in the matter of the recommendations of the Economic 
Conference. To ‘remove this, if possible, a resolution has been passed 
requesting the Secretary-General of the League to circularise member and 
non-member States before the end of 1929, if they are prepared to take part 
ina preliminary diplomatic Conference, meeting at the end of January, 1930, 
to discuss the proposal not to increase protective tariffs above the present 
level for two or three years. 

The proposal to guarantee loans to a State the victim of aggression was 

postponed till the Eleventh Assembly. 
The future of the League’s work for refugees was discussed by the Sixth 
Yommittee. The plan for settling Armenians in Erivan has had to be 
abandoned, owing to difficulties with the Government in Russian Armenia. 
The settlement of the whole refugee problem is to be spread over 10 years, and 
may cost some £500,000, towards which the League already possesses from 
Private and government sources a revolving fund of some £300,000. 

An important new step was taken with regard to Opium and Drugs. The 
Advisory Committee is to work out a plan for the limitation of the manufacture 
of dangerous drugs, and on the basis of their report the Council was asked to 
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convene a Conference of the chief Governments of countries which many. 
facture or consume drugs. This is a direct move to remedy the failure of 
Governments to ratify the Geneva Convention and to apply practical m: 
when they have ratified ; an omission which is a great hindrance to the effective 
working of the League’s anti-drug machinery as a whole. 

Evidence of the solid permanent place that the League now holds in the 
world of international relations is given by the determination of the Tenth 
Assembly to put the Secretariat on a more lasting and businesslike basis, 
A Committee of nine appointed by the Assembly is to examine what ste 
can be taken to ensure the best possible administrative results for the 
Secretariat, the I.L.O. and the Permanent Court. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Unien.) 


1929. V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
Sept. 25th-26th Congress of International Christian Federa- 


», 27th. 


tion of Factory and Transport Workers . 
Industrial Safety Sub-Committee (I.L.0O.) 


28th-30th. Congress of International Federation of 


30th. 
30th. 


Ist—6th. 


3rd. 


6th 
10th. 


7th-9th. 
7th-11th 


10th. 
16th. 
16th. 


17th. 
24th. 


24th. 
25th 
Nov. 22nd. 
Oct. 28th. 
Nov. 5th. 


» 6th. 
1930. 


Jan. 
May 5th-10th. 


July 17th. 
Oct. 


Independent Salaried Employees rt 
*Joint Meeting of Coal Experts of the Leagu 
of Nations es . ee we 
Meeting of Committees of International 
Co-operative Alliance + a .2 
International Psycho-technical Conference 
*46th Session of Governing Body of Inter- 
national Labour Office... = “¢ 
27th World Peace Oongress (Congres 
Universel de la Paix) .. rig nS. 
Second International Conference on Health 
of Merchant Seamen mn 3 “ap 
International Thrift Congress ‘x “3 
*13th Session of the International Labour 
Conference ie oe Fa of 
International Conference on Causes of 
Death and Disease “e ar Re 
Sixth Annual Conference of the Fédération 
International des Unions Intellectuelles 
*Fiscal Committee of League se es 
General Meeting of the Association for 
Social Reform if “- oa -s 
International Socialist Federation for 
Physical Education =f a By 


World Engineering Congress = ae 


Institute of Pacific Relations Conference .. 
International Economic Conference on 
Treatment of Foreigners, etc ° Ps. 
*Permanent Mandates Commission .. 7 


Pan-American Labour Conference .. m 
First International Congress of Mental 
Hygiene 4 


International Conference of the World’s { 


Girl Guides and Girl Scout Association 


fAnnual Meeting of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law ee os ée oe 


* League of Nations. 


Strasburg. 
Berlin. 


Bordeaux. 
Geneva. 


London. 
Barcelona. 


Geneva. 
Athens. 


Geneva. 
London. 


Geneva. 
Paris. 


Barcelona. 
Geneva. 


Mannheim. 
Prague. 
Tokyo. 
Kyoto. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Washington. 
England. 


New York. 
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